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Bemarks 


Introductor 


The Conference .began with brief opening 
remarks by William Fore,/assistant general 
‘ _secretary for communication of the National 
Council of Churched of ¢hrist, and David 
. Randolph, the pastoy off Christ Church. 


Fore, who has convened the National Coalition's 
meetings for over three years, read to conference 
Pas participants the Coalition's Statement of moneess, 
the basis for its work: . \ 


"Freedom of: communication is an indispensable 
: condition of a healthy democracy. Ina pluralistic 
, society it wduld be impossible for all people at all 
,times to agree on the values of all ideas, and ,fatal 
Ito moral, artistic and intellectual growth if they did. 
: : / 


"Some of the participating organizations reject 

all. barriers abridging access to any material, however 
controversial or even abhorrent to some, others reject 
barriers for adults, so long as their individual right 
i of choice is not infringed. All of us are united in \ 

: the conviction that censorship of what we see and hear 

and read constitutes an unacceptable dictatorship over 

/ our minds and a dangerous opening to religious, political, 

artgstic and intellectual repression." 


Fore also emphasized that the Coalition is not 
an official programmatic entity. "We are a voluntary 
organization of people," Fore said, "with a modest 
staff and a. not immodést budget, come together to 
explore a very important issue inour lives and in. 
our society. ; , 


Dr. Randolph welcomed the Coalition.to his church, 
and added: "We're glad you're here in a church rather 
than in a hotel somewhere, because it undersccres the 
common cause that we all have.in the concern for the 
First Amendment and freedom." 


Panel Discussion 


Four experts in the field of communications 
discussed possible limitations on free speech during. 
a panel discussion which began the day-long conference. 
The audience heard rematks from Peggy Charren, president 
of Action for Children's Television (ACT), Nat Hentoff, 
Viltage Voice columnist; John O'Connor, New York Times 
television critic; and Harriet Pilpel, a leading com- 
munications lawyer. Their discussion was moderated by 
Richard Heffner, chairman of the.code and rating 
administration of the Motion Picture, Association of | 
America. ‘ : 


The panelists discussed a variety of possible 
allowable abridgements to freedom of speech, weighing . 
such considerations as the unique nature of television 
and conflicts with other constitutional rights. The 
panel was instructed to speak to the question: "Is 
there a line between group expression of opinion-- 
legitimate and desirable participation in the democratic 
process-~and undesirable pressure on ac«channel of 
communication? ‘hose rights are involved, and when?" 


Two of the panel members~-Nat Hentoff and 
Harriet Pilpel--came out strongly against any 
Limitations whatsoever on free speech. "At 1:45, a 
number of people are going to be speaking about 
permissible, desirable regulation of sneech," Hentoff 
said, “Without having heard them, I disagree with © 
them entirely." Said Pilpel: "There must be no ‘ 
restraint permitted on freedom of speech in the 
absence of compelling necessity, and the other side 
must demonstrate the compelling necessity." 


Peggy Charren and John O'Connor were less broad 
in their remarks, restricting themselves to the 
peculiar problems of television. But both expressed. 
wariness over the dangers imnlicit in any governmental 
regulation of expression. : 


After opening statements from each of the 
panelists, moderator Heffner led the panel into a 
prolonged discussion which focussed mainly on. the 
controversial Fairness Doctrine, which requires 
broadcasters to present\contrasting points of view 
when dealing with a controversial issue of public 
importance, and which was thrown out for discussion 
by O'Connor in his opening remarks. 

‘ ; 

While all four panelists recognized some problems 
with the Fairness Doctrine, Hentoff was the only panel 
- member to oppose it outright. The Village Voice columnist 
spoke strongly against the doctrine, stressing that, 
teleyision must have freedom’equal to the print medium. 
“The Fairness Doctrine is doing to television," Hentoff 
Said, - at nobody~-not even the Burger court--would dare 
to do to’a newspaper or a magazine. I think it's flatly 
wrong." F : . 


Hentoff said that mandating anything in terms of 
content gets him worried. “As horrendous .as much of 
television is," Hentoff said, "I think anything that 
gets the government involved in content is censorship." 

Hentoff dismissed the scarcity argument usually 
promoted by Fairness Doctrine proponents, saying that 
a limited number of channels doeg not: exist relative 
to the printed press. "I defy you to find me more 
than two places in the United States where there 
aren't more TV channels than newspapers," Hentoff 
said. "In terms of numbers," he said,."acccess to 
newspapers is much more difficult," 


Charren agreed that theré are "tremendous censoring 
Saks 


ects" in the Fairness Doctrine, but felt that at 

present it remains the only effective means available 
to the public to obtain access to television. She 
emphasized that, among other things, criticism of 
‘broadcasting itself has been virtually eliminated 
from thé airwaves by the networks. Said Charren: 

“If ACT wants to:come on and say ‘That's just one side 
to the story,' the only doctrine we.could use to get 
our case across is the Fairness Doctrine." 
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Pilpel agreed with Charren. She opposed 
Hentoff's censorship argument by stating that the 
fairness doctrine is a "neutral principle" devoid 
of censorship elements. She also disputed Hentoff’s 
claim that the scarcity argument doesn't hold, con- 
tending that there is never TV time available in any 
.of the‘top 50 markets. "The Fairness Doctrine," 
concluded Pilpel, "is not a violation of the First 
Amendment, but a way of fectuating. st." 

O'Connor backed up Pilpel, saying that thére is » 
noticeable lack of access to "get back at the TV." 

He cjted the ABC special Roots, which reached an 
estimated audience of 80,000,000 people, as evidence 
of the phenomenal power of the three major networks. 
And he pointed out that, to the networks, the Fairness 
Doctrine is basically an economic issue. In his @iew,- 
the networks do not find it feasible to make time for. 
all points of view. This causes the networks to act 
as self-censors by avoiding controversial issues~ 


“Hentoff conceded that the power of the networks 
is indeed tremendous. "There haye never been more 
dangers in the history of the republic," he said, "than 
there are from the powers of television." But he re-7 
mained unshaken in his opposition. When asked by 
Heffner if he thought that a suspension of,the 
Fairness Doctrine would improve the quality of television, 
Hentoff replied that although it might not,."it would at 
least keep people from complaining that théy weren't 
doing anything" because of the doctrine. "Justice Burger 
even said it," Hentoff submitted. "Bad journalism is 
also protected. Journalism must be unfettered-—no 
Fairness Doctrine, no nothing." 


Heffner then turned the discussion to the future 
iain of cable television, and whether or not it: ° 
may somc day make the Fairness Doctrine ‘obsolescent: ‘as 

a means for insuring access and effective diversity on 
the airwaves. He directed his question to Pilpel, who 
had pointed to cable as an eventual successor to the 
Fairness Doctrine during the previous discussion. 


Pilpel responded that since "there ‘could be 
as many cable channels as there are telephones, " 
access would eventually be available to all, and 
there would be no need for the Fairness Doctrine. 

But Heffner remained unconvinced Frat cable TV: : 
could ever gervé, as does the Fairness Doctrine jin thsory ° 
now, to protoct tho mass audionce from the “paucity" of 
input. “I've never seen that the kind of diversity. 
which may be provided by cable will solve the ata iad 
Heffner reiterated. 

Hentoff agreed. "At the moment, to have any 
faith at all in cable television--especially if 
you live in New York and have seen what's on it--is to 
require a kind of a Kierkegaardian leap into real 
faith,” Hentoff said. He feared that the impact 
of cable would always-be local, and would not affect 
the ‘mass audiences that watch major network programming. 

“"I'm not arguing for the Fairness Doctrine," Hentoff 
warned, "I'm just recognizing the problem. I think 

this is one of those situations in my, perhaps, eccentric 
libertarian views in which there.is no BEE AREOOUONY answer. 


Earlier in the morning, Peggy Charren spoke about 
.the genesis and accomplishments of ACT, which she organized 
with friends in 1968. } 


The founders of ACT were concerned, said Charren, 
that children's television in 1968 was mostly "wall-to-wall 
monster cartoons." However, ACT floundered without 
doing much for about a year, Charren said, while deciding 
how to proceed, "We weren't sure," she said, "what we 
could say--if anything--about the content of programs 


without raising the hackles of. censorship." 
A 


But ACT soon began to move. It began by working 
within the FTC mandate against misleading or ynfair 
advertising. By calling for the removal of certain 
commercials, with the eventual goal of removing all 
commercials’ from children's tel-vicion, ACT hoped, in 
Charren's words, to free the broadcastér to think about 
the child before the advertiser. 
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ACT has made some progress, in ChHarren's. view, 
since 1968, "We've gotten rid of ‘some of the 
advertising on children's. television," she said, 
“and we've even increased the diversity of offerings 
for children." 

Charren then : aimulieed that ACT is also very 
¢oncerned about prime-time violence and the rest 
of the broadcast day, in addition to: .. regular 
children's fare, She said that child. 1 watch, J 
on an average, over 25 hours of television a week, 
and that 84% of what they watch isn't children's 
television. ACT feels that putting the onus on 
parents to monitor their chjldren's viewing -habits 
is not a feasible solution. "It's too easy to say 
they can turn off the set," Charren said. 


Instead of taking such a simplistic approach, 
Charren said, ACT is working to increase diversity 
children's programming in a number of ways. It is 
pushing technological changes--such as cable and 
satellites--which would seem to allow a greater 
mix in the TV fare.. It is working at changing 
minority and female hiring practices in broadcasting, 
so that these groups might have more responsibility 
for programming, and possibly. effect change. And it 
is pushing for representation on the regulatory agencies 
that control broadcasting as well. 


In addition, Charren said, ACT is trying to 
increase, through hearings and open license renewal 
processes, public participation in the programming 
process. It hopes that partic spake will create a 
more aware public, “We think, Charren said, "that 
increasing. opportunities for people to participate will 
“lead to a public that wants to participate," 


0 


Charren also noted the complications which 
public participation brings. "It's at this point, 
- she said, “when the public demands access, that we 
get the screams of censorship." 
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f  @ * As well as recognizing the problem, Charren 
said, ACT is also unhappy with network solutions 
‘ _ “* like the Pamily Hour which don't address the issue. 
_ _* And she noted potential problems with some of ACT's 
. : sake, own attempts to deal with the situation. Through use 
? of the violence index, ACT is now putting preagsure on 
—. advertisers not, to sponsgr certain programs. “We sane 
y * : to worry whether it is an infringement of our rights,’ { 
: ‘ Charren said, “and whether or not this is another form: 
- of censorship." 


ae oe . Charren concluded by noting that there is much 
- , ‘less advertiser involvement in program content -today 

oh than in'the early days of television, and asked: 

“Is this a d»sircable phonomcnon2# 


: Nat Hentoff concentrated his opening remarks on 
educational issues, beginning with high school journalism, 
: Speaking in the context of his “absolutist" First 
, Amendment views, Hentoff said that "the constituency 
for freedom of expression in various parameters of the - 
- ; Pirst Amendment is rather weal:." "And he blamed this 
on the lack of a proper educational environment. 


‘ . "People, in all those long years in proximity to 
; education," Hentorf said, "get, very little understanding 
re ’ at all of the First Amendment, mainly because their 
‘ G ; teachers came out of the game educational environment." 
4 oe . 3 Hentoff said that studieg in 1971 and 1974=-years after 
the Tinker decision affirming high school students' 
F.. A. rights--showed, that censorship was pervasive in 
: : high school journalism, and that students had no sense 
* ° at all of their First Amendment rights. 


! 


"In the last 18 months though," Hentoff noted, 
“there has been a very interesting upsurge of- cases, 
. particularly in California." Hentoff said that there 
‘ is ‘are more cases in the courtd now on high school students’ 
. ay rights than ever before, ich he saw as hope for the 
| future, In addition, Hentdff added that the Reporters 
os F Committee for Freedom of the “Rress has set up a Student _ 
: '  . Press Law Center /a coalition participating organizat ion/ 
7 in Washington which represents to his knowledge, the : 
: ‘ first Ci-.ringhour: ever on the issue of student’ s° 
“Pirst Amendment rights. 
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a remainder of Hentoff's comments were 

directed at textbook selection and library faterials. 
Hentoff reviewed recent developments in the area 

including a Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals decision 

in Strongsville Ohio, which said the First Amendment 
prohibits school boards from removing books which are 

in school libraries, and the textbook selection guidelines 
handed down by the New York State Board of Regents, which 
pleasantly surprised Hentoff by prohibiting the schoolwide 
banning of materials at the request of a group of concerned 
parents, ' 


However, Hentoff's primary interest inthe area was 
with students rights. "One can't dismiss parents entirely 
under the rubricrof professionalism," Hentoff said. 

“And what about the child? Don' t + aad have rights that 
supercede the patents?" 


Hentoff said that Justice Douglas had said as much 
in his ‘opinion in the case of Wicconsoén v. -Yoder, which 
allowed Amish parents to pull their children out of school 
after the Eighth Grade. 


. ‘ 
Finally, Hentoff) took nqte that 91 years after 
Huckleberry Finn was /first banned by the Concord, Mass. 
publi¢ library, Mark/Twain's children’s classic is still 
in trouble with groups who consider it racist and want to 
ban it, Hentoff said he opposed banning even racist books,’ 
called that censorship, and asked: "Why not introduce thege 
kids to wipe anata useful to them--an authentic exchange of’ 


live ideas." 


“If you want to expose a bad, pervasive idea," 


Hentoff. said, "the way to do it is with another idea, 


not by stomping the first one intp the grarnd." - 

: - } : 

génn O'Connor followed Hentoff: In brief remarks; 
he questioned whether television, \as an “unprecedented 
machine," ‘should have First Amendment ‘rights .equal to 
the print medium. O/Connor said that there is very little 
access to television, ‘and “no mechanism for the exchange 
of ideas, "He noted that the Padrness Doctrine provides 
some’ Access, but called it a form of censorship. The 
crucial question here, said O'Connor, is which way does 
it flow? “Is the Fairness Doctrine ¢ensoring the networks, 
or are the networks censoring ideas?" O'Connor asked. ‘ 
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Harriet Pilpel was the final panelist to present opening 
remarks at the morning session. Pilpel attempted. to wade 
through the confusion around censorship by outlining the various: 
ways in which censorship occurs, and expressing her reactions 
to each. ; ‘ 

» 


At the oWsset, Pilpel made her intolerance of censorship 
clear,’ She then pointed out that there is a long standing 


constitutional doctrine which states that the government must 


prove a “compelling necessity" before infringing on any 
constitutional right, and wondered why the courts have never 
applied that* doctrine to obscenity cases. . ‘ 


Pilpel broke down all censorship into four types: race 
or religion, sex, violence, and politics (RSVP). She said 
that most censorship has to do with sex, and charged that the 
Motion Picture Association's "R" Classification of "All The 
President's Men” (later changed), for the-usd of the word 
fuck shows the insanity of all censorship,’ whatever the type. 


Censorship on the grounds of race or religion is, for 
Pilpel, the greatest personal problem, She said she is most 
uncomfortable when a race or religion is depicted in a bad 
light. However, Pikpel said she agreed withthe Supreme Court ' 
Yandmark ruling in Near V. Minnesota, in a case involving 
"snake-faced Jews," which said that prior restraint of the 
press was unconstitutional. "While it makes me uncomfortable," 
Pilpel said, "I would not for one moment tolerate censorship 
on the grounds of religion or race." 


Pilpel broke \sex censorship into two types: words and 
depiction of sme apne She noted that fuck remains the 
most unpopular word, although it is the only so-called "four- 
letter. word" which has been found by the Supreme Court to be 

a “permissible expression" of free speech. In that case,. 

the Court ruled that a jacket bearing the slogan "Fuck: the 
Draft" was one young man's way of expressing his opposition 

to the Vietnam War and the draft. Pilpel then said thatthere 
had. been’a great advance inthe toleration of depiction of sexua 
acts by the Supreme Court. She pointed to the, "farnal 
Knowledge" case as an example of the fact that the Court is 
no longer as narrow-minded in this area’as it once was. 
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Violence is another area which causes Pilpel discomfort, 
.but she said she would be “even more uncomfortable ifsan 
effort were made te prevent the violence." She also noted 4 
; recent attempts by consumers to pressure advertisers into 
‘7 boycotting violent programs on television. Pilpel said she 
"had not fully made up her mind on such tlactics, but tended . 
to Support them. - ; 
"The political area," according Pilpel’, “is the 
| > greatest area of danger; and the one hear thé least about." 
+ Pilpel's greatest worry in this area~is political censorship 
. in the guise of sex censorship, which she finds to be fairly 
u prevalent, She cited two examples where student publications 
_ were persecuted for political reasons under the guise of an 
obscenity prosecution. Fortunately, said Pilpel, the Supreme 
C@urt reversed both convictions, one of which» was for a cartoon 
depicting the rape of the Statue of Liberty’ by the police. 


In addition to the RSVP densorship forms, Pilpel out- 
lined what she called less recognizable covert forms of 
censorship. Pilpel said that libel and privacy laws lead \ 
to self-censorship. Zoning and nuisance laws, she said, are 
often used to prevent sexual freedom of expression in print. 
Even sex education laws, in her view, often serve to censor 
free speech. F 

“We are least sensitivey" said Pilpel, "to the fact that 
(such laws) are just as much censorship, with just as much , 
inhibiting powers as the ones we talk about as "censorship. “" 

“In concluding the panel discussion, moderator Heffner 
krought up the problem of group expression by parents. "Is 
. it a legitimate, desirable part of the democratic process," 

Heffner asked, “when you try to draw the line between group 
expression and government regulation?" 


Pilpel felt the government cannot solve the problem of 
parental control over children, and therefore shouldn't be ’ 
ifvolved. The ‘only tension recognized by Pilpel is that 
between parents and children, especially in the area of 
reproductive freedom. And thete; said Pilpel, the rights of 
the child must prevail. She wad referring specifically to the 
right of abortion without parental consent. 3 bY 
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Hentoff saw a clear difference between conscientious :. 
objection to materials by a parent or group of parents and an 
organized national campaign, which he called unconstitutional. 

‘Hentoff noted that 4 parent who sends a child to school puts 

* him in the hands of the state. ‘There has to be some way to F 
accommodate the rights of parents," he said, "providing the 

kid has some say himself." ; 

ork 

In his earlier opening remarks, Hentoff had mildly 
criticized ACT, and Heffner ended the session by asking Hentoff 
what problems he found with AC®? © ‘ 


Hentoff replied that most of what ACT has done. has been 
productive, -"You havd set up an adversary relationship between 
the consumer and television," -Hentoff replied, “and that's 
healthy." : 


a 
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of society as a whole. 


G=oup Discussions 


Following the panel discussion, those present at the 
conference split up into eight groups whidh separately discussed 
issues brought up by the panel. A sampling of several of the 


‘groups, made it apparent that the textbook selection issue was 


uppermost in people's minds. Some groups also spread the focus 
of their discussion to television, while qthers considered the 
broad scope of gevernment regulation of :j aaa 


The textbook selection éiacussions: seemed to pick up where 
the panel members had left the situation and moved quickly to 
the children's rights. Several questions were raised during 
most of the discussions, Most dealt with when, if ever, a- 
child's right supercedes his parents’. 


‘ There seemed to be strong sentinant Kiok biological 
parenthood does not bring with it the right of control over 
a person's mind. One person argued that parents give up 
their rights ;over their children when they send them to school. 
If so, anothér answered, then those rights have been extorted, 
since parents have no choice but to send their children to 
school. ‘#* : 


Various attempts were made to formulate an age at which 
the right of the child take precedence. Most present felt 
that some distinctions had to be made but were unwilling to 
draw a line. One person argued that rights should not be pre- 
etermined by age but on the ability to function in a democratic 
society, which begins in the first grade. : 


violence how to control it. It was generally agreed that 
the ide f parental control is a myth in today's society. 

But it was pointed out that studies on the effects of TV 
violence are inconclusive--some experts say it provides a’ 
healthy outlet. And what if the experts did agree, it was . 
asked? Could TV then be censored? 


Moat of,the talk about television appeared to center on 
d of 


Some said that Tv's impact is far stronger than that of 


“the print medium and must be controlled. One person said that 


we must respect the right on the government to protect the rights 


* 
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Others favorcd =n ztxchange of iéza- on the problems 
relating to tclevision,as an alternative: to government ccnsorship. 


On the question of government regulation of specch in 
general, there appscrcd to be littlo cgrecment on where th> 
lines should be drawn, All present sccm2d anxious to avoid 
censorship at all cocts, while recognizing the difficulty 
of dstermining prcocicsly what censorship is when rights coms 


into conflict. ‘ : , 
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LUNCH sé, 
The National Coalition Against Consorship 


The National Coalition Agzinst Ccnsorship helps national, | 
non-commercial organizitions to dev-lop a broad educational 
&@pproach . to the dangers of censorship in an open socicty. In~ 
a ‘chort statement following lunch, Bill -Fore gav2 some insight 
into the workings of the Coalition, reviswing.som2 of whet 
it has don in the past and ame two future projects which 
are currently in n22d of cane 


Th2 projects, which Fore feels hold gre at promise, involve 
a feasibility ctudy for tho establishment of a C3aringhouse for 
Pirst Amendment projects, and a “prototype regional confercnec" ; 
based loosely on the Coclition"s national conferences : Le. 


Te the Clzaringhouse pride ct, For? said thet no such 
corr2lation: of First Amendment und2rtakings now exists in ths 
United States, He said that a favorabl: fezsibility study would: 
facilitate fundraising for the long-tcrm operation of a clear- 
inghouse, “This is-rcally vitally noed2d in the nation," Fors 
scid. 


Tho purpose of the prototype gealonall neatecaritin, Fore said, 
is to incre:s2 participation in tho Coalition's process eamong 
groups which lack te funds to s2nd representatives to the 
national confsrcnce in N2w York. Current plans cell for con- 
ferences in three ,0r four places eis the country, Fore said. 


“If you know vines we might ees to got some funding for 
these two projects," For2 told his cudienes, "please let ma know." 


‘Fore also breught conference participants up to date on * 
previous issuss takcn up at meetings of th> Coalition, including: 
government sécrccy, non-governmentcl] pressures on film (with Potcr 
Davis, th ‘maker of “Hearts end Minds"), private pressures on- 

- taxtbook gelsction, pz2-publication ccnsorship of Victor 
Marchetti's book on the CIA, and the * ‘Fairness Doctrine. 


Fore mentioned thet tho tontseion operates on an ‘sonuah 
budget of l2ss than $30,000 with a ckelctal staff consisting of 
National Coordinator Leann2 Katz and pert-time peceatlicy, 

Amy Siskind.Frem Chicego, Judith Krug carries out. state and 
local coordination. "Our minisculd budget can always use support, ' 
_ "Fore said. ; 


“» 


_ In response to a euestion, Susan Clark of the Media Coali-~ 
tion agreed to provid: information cbout ‘state legislative ac-= 
. tivity relating to so-called obscenity for circulation with a 
report on th2 Conferencs, 
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Fere concluded with a bricf apologia for those who may 
‘. consider the Coalition's work-subtl> and behind the scenes. 
". "We try’ to be kind of cn carly warging systcm," Fore said, 
“so that when the cvil dey comcs se Be pcopley in our member 
organizations cre pr2p-r-d.". For: scid that the Coalition is 
4 doing some significant First Amendmcnt work, and while it. is 
at times undramatic, it fulfills a crucial function in Ameri- 
can socicty, : 


; 
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“Aft2rnoon Session 


Some Arguments for. R:=qulation 


At the start of the afternoon cession, tho Coalition heard 
rcpresentatives from two organizations eharge. that a covert © 
form of dea: censorship currently permeates American sqcisty, 
whils a third group precented a propose] to neutralize some of 
the effects of thet csnsorshipes 


: Representatives from the Cofncil on Interracial Books for 
Childsen and th: ItcVien-American Committ:> sounded calls to 
action’ against what ‘they seé¢ as-race, sex and ethnic sterotyping 
in the communications media. In a brief address to the assem- 

. blage, Robert Moor: of thé Council on Interracial Rooks celled 
fot government regulation of the process for selecting .educational 

_ Matericls., And-Phil Foglia of IAC urged affirmative action by 
the media to dispel the sterotypes it has created for Italian- 
amor Sons and other <sthnic groups. 


The National Orgcnization for 'omen's Legal Defense and 
Education Fund then followed with a plan which it called a 
“constitutional znd practical method" for climinating sex-bias 
in textbooks for use in public schools. 


Much of th2 talk, thon, centered on instructional materials. 


_ “Educat#onzl materials have traditionally ropresentcd tho, 
perspoctives'and concerns of upper class white mal2s who control 
this society," Moors stated in his romarks. “Through a proccss 
of covert censorghip, those materials have failed to represent 
the perspectives*hnd concerns of recial minorities and of women." 


, a) 
Moor: said that the information and values which children 
learn in schools largsly determine ‘their ability to function 
responsibly and productively in socicty "as human beings who can 
ralcte op2nly and ‘honectly with others," Thus, he continued, 
sah ating must share z larg? part of the blams for the: racism 

and sexism that exists in socicty." Instructional materials," 

Moor2 said; “have plzysd = significcnt role in public education's 

reinforcoment of racism and sexism." fogs C8 : 

- To combat “tha czli-serving perczption of riality created 

by the powerful upper-class white male establishment ‘which con- 
trols tho publishing and communications industries," th2 Council 
on Interracial’ Books supports the rcgulation of instructional 
matcrials selection "to insure that cducational materials reflect 
th2 reality of this pluralistic socizty as perceived by all 
groups." Since publish<rs, in the Council's viaw, are primarily 
concorned with sales," wo makqa scrious error if we expect the 
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adverse effects of th: biases. To the latter end, it would man- 


At 


educational publishing industry to bo the mainline defense of 
free expression cnd caual protsction undcr the laws," according 
to Moore. : . ; 


‘In order to justify the position of the.Council, Moore 
earlier laid out a quesi-legal argument which sought to accommo— 
datz its views within acceptable constitutional construction. : 
Moor2 claimed that the Equal-Protection Clause of the Fourtcenth 
Amendment supercedss th: Pirst Amencmsnt rights of authors and - 
publishers within the public school cnvironm:nt. According to 
Moore, it is the r2sponcibility of the state under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to assure all students cquel protection under compul—. — 
sory education laws by insuring that texts used in the schools 
do not infringe on thcir human rights and frecdom. : 


"A critical aspect of freedom is human dignity," Moore said. 
-“Bvory child is entitled to develop her or his human potential 
' to the fullest extent without being crippled or handicapped by 
racial or sexual restrictions, biases, and cterootyping." And, 
said Moore, since rece and scx are "unaltzrable conditions of 
peing," they diffzr fundamentally from a person's political 
.ideology or religious philosophy, whigh should be fre2ly debcted 
and attacked. Racist and sexist textbooks, in Moorc's view, 
' assault conditions which must ramain sacrosanct if equal protectior 
is to exist. > ips . sie gat n ee 

While stressing regulation, Moor: said that the Council 
recognizes that enforcement is also very critical. “Wo support 
the efforts," Moore caid, “of minoritizs end feminists to forge 
a process by which the perspectives of those who are most 
victimized by, and most sensitive to, the biases of -textbooke 
‘become instrumental in creating and implementing those regula. 
tions." a ee oe - 

Shortly aftcr Moore's remarks, tho NO! Legal Defense and 

Education Fund put forth a sp2cific’proposal for textbook rcegu- 
lation which it £21t would eliminate sox bias in educational 
‘materials. Read by Lcenne Katz for the absent NOW rcpresenta- 2. % 
' tive, the five-part proposal was addrccscd to public clementary 
end cecondary school cystcms only, sincs according to NOW, “First 
Amandment consideretions appear to hive different implications 
when applied to. private or post-secondary educational institu- 
tions.” Ein 643 t aM ‘ - oa . elnet = 
eae ME ; eos le ee a 
“> 4° @he NOW Fund's plan would require all new textbooks selected 
for schools to he froz of sex-bias, and 11 scx-biased text's 
- glready in uso to be cccompenicd by 2fforts to overcome th= 


date a remedial action program which would train teachers in 
counteracting sex-biased materials and show students how to deal 
with sex-bias in matcrials. 23 
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. | Unlike the oe tory pus h of the Council for Interracial. - 
, Books, which is directed at the''state level, the NoW plen is ° 
aimed at the fFedsral government under Title 9, the 1972 Higher 
Education Act. "“Clcczrly,", according to the NOW Fund, "when 
students are required by their schools to read’ sex-biased t2xt- 

books, they are suffcring discrimination on ,the basis of sex 

within’ the moaning of Title 9," 

‘According to the ctatcment, the fedéral governme ent has 
failed to regulate in this area because it feared that “grave 
constitutional problems concerning the right of free speech" 
would be raiscd, However, the NOW Fund contends that the First 
Amendment doss not ar abt a blanket prohibition against govern~ - 
ment control of curriculum and educational materials. 


So i : \ 

“Certainly," said the statement, "the power exercised 
routinely by state and local’ authorities to’select classroom » 
materials is’ subject to review under the federal government's 
broad authority to place conditions on the ss saan of its 
own ee. ety Anan 
: In secordarcs with tis pesedar: the NOW Fund secnonel 

would require ths Department of Health, Education and Welfare - 
to de velop and promulgate guidelines for state and local author- 
ities to use in evaluating textbooks and other materials for sex 
bias, ' 
ae ‘i 

Barlicr in the esunion, the ee ere er Committee's 
Phil Foglia, speaking cbout exploitation’ of Italians by tho media, + 
presented an example of the typ? of content his slated dcplores 


in educational materiel: | ais 
+ "f no can meko mysclf agzin, 
v2» and chenge into Amcriccn; 
me ooo. * - and so I am what chu cnbte me, 
ats in just =. dumb old dago man." 


The poem, Foglia scid, 4 “eallca what Is A eee i * ahd 

.iwas published in 1971 in a text called Sicowalks, Gunboats and 
-Ballyhoo, by the nation's leading t=xtbook: = Scott 
Forcsman and ‘Company . ee ee mAb ang ong té 

; Although: Foglia pated ‘from a eaeocks his was a yee 
attack aimed at all cegments of the media, “The commercial 

: interests ho heve ercated conmunicetions kingdoms in our coun- 

try," Fogild seid, “hcvs often seized upon’ the worst instincts | 

in our as while Ct snsoring what. Shey claim to be unmazket— 

able." + | 3 os 
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For Italicn-Amzricans, Foglia clzim:d, this has meant bcing 
scapegoated for crim> in American, "Italicn-Amcricans have a 
murky sense that they hav: beon s¢lectcd as an outlet fof racism 
which can no angerios ventced~against blacks," Foglia. said, 
“but which must finc come expression bcocause “it is too strong 
a hebit to contain." , ‘ 


Foglia was cepecially critical of thc major TV networks, 
which he said “continually and singularly portray Italian; 
Americans in a shockingly nogative light." And he particularly 
castigated ABC és "by far the most izresponcible." For Foglia, 
a front-page .editor?cal in the Italo-Amcriccn Times summsd it up? 
“ABC Image-Makers Strik: Again;" th: headline read!"Blacks have 
Roots but Italos Are Gzoups." Foglia then quoted from the 
editorial. 


“On numerous occacions: ABC has oftentimes been unkind to 
those of Italien heritege. It is interesting to contrast ABC's 
‘Roots’ with ABC's brutcs: the station's portrayal of Italian- 
Americans as bums, butfoons and gangstcrs. The Italo ‘equivalent 
- of ‘Roots’ was, anoth2r 12-hour scerics called 'Rich Man Poor Nen,' 
whesecin a main charact2r, Falconctti, . is portrayed as a dées- 
picablc, mindlzss, brut? with no rcdecaming gqualitics." 


In addition, cvcry ABC-TV crime drama series begins with 


anti-Italian themzc, spotlighting clessic stereotypes of the 
Italian gangstsz, according to Foglia. ‘And few zeatians can be 
found appearing on impoxtant n2twork shows. . 


But the worst probl:ms for Italiins at ABC, agcording to 
Fogli>, liss in. their czlection of movi:s for the nation 1 
television audiznes. This list has beon cluttered, -in his visw, 
by films lAks "Crazy Joc," "the Sicilian Clan" and ."Stilctto," 
which expYoit and scap-goat aoa" dita 


. In 1975, tho Italian-American Committcs felt the situaticn 
at @BC was so bad thet they petitioned the FCC to deny the 
ctation's licence-ronewel. Poglia caid thet ABC was charged 
with; failure to mest Fairness Doctrine standargs in its trceat- 
ment of Italicn-Americens. As did all attompts to talk things 
out with the network pcopls involv:d, th: license challenge 
failed. 


" Meetings at CBS cnd NBC were, in Foglic's viow, “hardly mor2 
successful... "NBC med= 2 token gestu:: of filming 10 programs on 
Italia en-Amedicans for their ‘Knowlcdg:'series that airs at six 
o'clock in the morning," Foglia,said, “while still retaining the 
right to broadcast that super crime axtKAvayanssy Tic Ggdeetats 
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Foglia stressed that such actions by the networks r2present 


a dereliction of duty by public}y~ticcnsed mediums of communica-_ 


tion, and that tho “gross‘incensitiviticc" of the media. have 


increased a group 5 ene among Italian-Amcricans of alienation and 


detachment. "As groups feel more powerless md voiceless," 
Foglia said, “(they] ,ere less pron> to look with suspicion on 
those who would inhibit, freedom of the press, as they focl-as 


Lif their group identitycfas been totally Gapeetas hc the process 


of a malicious dictortion." 


. 


 Poglia asserted tho€ a° remedy nzz@ not. involve rcgulation: 


or banning. "P:rhaps,” h2 said, “in simpl= justice and in an’ 
enlightened sé¢lf-intcsist, the media might consider: whether it 
has some affirmative, duties toward. groups it has maligned." 


Nonetheless, hc left the gathering with a thinly-voiled’ 
threat. “Otherwise,” Foglia said, “the de facto censorship , 
which has been perpetzatsd on Italian-Americans and other 
ethnic groups will heve to be redresesed by le ss palatahie so- 
lutions." ; 
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Plenary Discuccion . 


The regulation crguments wor2 followsc by a lively plenary 
‘discussion of ov2r an hour's length in which all conference 
participants, including morning and aftcrnoon panclists, traded 
arguments in a spiritcd and often emotional session. 


Panelist Nat Hentoff delivered a strepg ng vigaikee rebuttal 
to the guests who had urged limited regulati p he igeone in the 
previous’session, sparking articulatc’ responses from two parti- 
cipante from the Council for Interrecial Mee oe he ACLU's Gara 
LaMarche delivered an cloouent plee for the right of all vicws 

' to be heard in socicty, including those which some deem to be 
pernicious. And Ben Logan of United Mcthocist Communications 
outlinzd a current program sponsored by that organization and 
others, which is an educational altornative to censorship. 

Two of the morning panclists also returned to discuss the 

ba caraitaaateaneele Likelihood of a now Supreme Court definition of obscenity ren 
sulting from the recent convictions of two spgfitng enee, 
# - Of sexually explicit m-terials, ‘ we 
Hentoff got the ssssion moving with his robuttal, which was 
os aimed at th2 earlier r=marks of Bob Moore, Phil Foglia and the 
_ NOW Bund urging limited regulation of free gpecch, “I must say," 
valid Hentoff, “that the thrust of all thres statements struck 
me as just short of Czcchoslavakia, however noble thea intent." 


. Hentoff charg2d thet the thre2 groups were urging censorship, 
howsvor they chose to cuphemize it. Addr-ssing an argument Moor2 
‘bad, put forth oc a foundation of his position, Hontoff gave . 
little weight to th: concept of race — sx as unalterabl2 con- 
ditiong of boing, ar : ; 


"That I'm willing to stipulate is correct," Hontoff said. 
“But racism and sexism, however thos2 are dsfined ~— and they*re . 
dcfincd in’an infinits number of weys -- those ars expressions 
of cpec2ch and of thought. And I think it is evading the issue 
to say that race and sex are unalterable, and therefore thcy ~ 
cannot be diséucsed." i 


. The problem, in Hentoff's view, is simple: "Do you have a 
robust exchange of idccs within this free cociety -- as dcngerous 
as thet is, as risky as that.is -=- or do you begin to start 
cutting down on tho Firet Amondment?" In his visw, any sort of 
thought control is censorship, and ce si, Sein ice stuff,” 


’ 
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_ that Joan Pidion and Kcurice Sendak.hav= bocn attacked by som2 
~ . feminists fas sexist. “What you'r> doing is opening up a whole 
: lot of possibilities for pcople unnamed and of unnamed back~ 
. grounds to hasal: libriarians and tcecchcrg," he said, Hentoff , 
said that a teacher or librarian has tho Pirst Amondment right to 
. decide what he or she wants, without the ass of concerned com— 
mittees, vigilante or otherwise. . 


2 book is biaton and to ghat degree it ic cexist?" Hentoff noted 


: . Hentoff's comments brought forth lucid rebuttal from two 
td members of the Council on Interracicl Books. Jean Rond first 
reminded the confcrenc2 of the conccpt of covert censorship, 

- which she f2lt wic.gctting lost. “lx. Hcntoff expresses great 
‘concern about who will dscids if ind22d ther2 are to bo some 
selection criteria estoblichsd," said Bond. “But I don't hear 
any concern on his part about who decidcs now," 


Bond charged thet a — ¢stabliched and systematic process 
a tO_EUpprsss cortein vizwpoints exicts in this country, and said 
that the Council sceks to undo that process. "This is wherd an 
organization that stands against overt cansorship ought % eeczets 

itcslf -- to thct kind of Sranoreniye” Bond said. 


) 


“4 Shortly ther2cftcr, Albart Schwa arte, z1s0 from “tha Council, 
spoke about the n22d for a method to facilitate chang2. “Som: 
of our erguments agrin-t Consorship® cen go té maintain the stctus 
7 Se quo," he aay “end I think that's the. largast problem." 
Gusti ceid thrt todcy, the publishing housos, th? news 
pépers and TV arc mocking the dccisions for tho schools and li- 
. brarizs with littl: or no input from minority people. This has 
x2cultcd in white mzl= zuthoritics kccping books in the cchools 
which soversly dis turb minority stud: nts. 


% "Wo know we don't went gonsorchip," Schwartz wata. ¥ /"But do 
* wa want to maintain cll aspects of th: ctatus quo? The argument 
ageinst ccncorchip is a doubl2<edgzd sword. If wo say we ars 
: . going to maintain ¢ book, going to ksap it, what elses ar> wo 
« 7 maaping with — 


. . 
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Tema inesty pr2eccing Schworts, Gara LoMarch> of the ACLU. ~*~ 


rebuked tho Council cnd the two othe: groups. for censorship, 

; and urged that harmful texts bo fought inctsad by adding new 

. matericls. a pe abate de 

. "Tha way to fight bed idcas," ceid LeMcrcho, who also t2ach2s 
marsery cchool, “ic with.good ideas, by edding the good idsas, 
and I think you r2ally have to call whet you're doing censorship, 
becauce that's what- it is." LaMarch> called tho covert ccnsor— 
ship and Fourtsonth Am=ndment argum:nts of the Council “cpccious 
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woes : "Who decide?" Hentoff ask: 2d.: “who on earth decides whether -' 


* 
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ways of pe ths issues," and said that the regulation 
dcmanded by th? th groups beers 2 “significant relationship 
to other kinds |of thought control." . 


_ -“What we have to co,". LaMarche stctcc, “isto stand up for’ 
_ the rights of all kinds of views to be heard, and thet should 


never ever involve the suppression of views wnach we think are 
pernicious." 


Near. th2 end of, the program, B2n Logan of United Mathodist 
Communications took LaMarche's solution onc stcep,further by 
posing the possibility of structurce educational alternatives to 
censorship. Logan, who is involved in such a program, callzd — 
|"Palavision Awersn:cc Training," said that such solutions can 


: serve as “antidotccs to poisons" by reising awareness to the 


\s2condary messagee on t2lavision--thz stcreétyping, the sexism, 
the corrosive cff2ects of vidlenc2, “Th<so are positive responses 
ito negative prog=cmming on television," Loghn' said. . 


a very difforcnt wey. “I think thero's ao tremsndous amount ~ 
£ power in learning to us2 telovision in a constructive, -awars 
," Logan, said, He seid that people who have becn through the 
rkshops have profit=c greatly fran it, “Thcy are cmpowcred," 


| ‘ : * . in 

| Earlier in th? ccssion, Mary K. Chalton from the "cstchoetcr 
Library system commant:d in respons: to the statement from the 
Council's Bob Moor2. Chalton mado scvoral points: first, that 
children havo rightc in the textbook procsss also, "I hat2 to 


-¢¢ kids as a pow:rlzes minority having anyona.'s decisionmaking 


forc2:d upon them," Chzlton said, Shs cdded that she thinke the 


-Council overtstimatcs the effects of taxtbooks on childrcn, 


Secondly, Ch=lton aonean sed to b2 “worricd" by Moorc's 
portrayczl of the Council's view, of rocial minorities and women ber 
cause thoy tond to cmorje as “monolithic” groups. Chelton, a 


self-styled fominist, ccid that thorc is herdly a unified por- 


spective on what it mcens to be a feminist or a membcr of a 


. reeiel minority, "I think you'rs in dengzr of being called cim- 


-plistic politicr:lly," Chelton said, - “as wzll as consorious in 
, tho First Amendment conse." 


e - au 2) 
Finelly, Chelten noted that sho underctood the group's frus-. 
tration, "“Unlsco-thss: is some sort Of squal acccss to wealth," 


Chslton said, “I con't oe equal accsss to information," 
. ¢ 
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~The Telavision Awareness Training program—involvus_rcgional —___.. 
rkshops around the country which tccch peopl? to use t2levirion ~ 


an said, and “they no longer hav; to be victims of th: syst2m." 


$ 
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A fow members of the. audience zzrli2r chose to pose specific 

qu3stions to the specksrs from the previous session. 

, Gerald Pomper of the ACLU had begun tho session by asking 

re for his position on material such as The Mérchant of Venice 
‘or. Manchild in the Promised Land, material that is “notcble in 
literary or artistic t2rms, may evon be accurate, and yet can 
offend sensibilitics." Pomper wished to know if in Moore's vicw 
one ought not to us2 such matcrial, 


In response, Moor2 , said that, akin ‘to the NOW statement, 


‘material such as thet m2 sntioned by Pomper could be effeetively 


us2d in the classroom by teachers who have r2ceived proper 
training, “If you started excluding every piec2 of literature 
that contained any bit of race or sox bias in it,” Moor2 said, 
"the classrooms would be ZAtbSE empty.“. , 


a ere Moore _pointcd_out_ ira high school students--who are th? 


ones likely to be given such matcrials—-would eventually com2 
into contact with those concepts, whether through the media or 
through written mat2rials outside th2 classroam. 


“We Gould strongly urge scHiocisy* Moore said, “to provide 


‘the in-service or pro-s:rvic2 training thet would eauip teachers 
‘to use thos2 materials in a constructive way in the classroom; - 
.to help studants to sso those problems and help them deal with “ 


those probl¢ms in lit2rature," ’ 


Steve Scheuer, aythor “and TV columnist,. then challong2d 
Phil Poglia's criticism of th: film The Godfather, of which 


- Scheuer said he was an cdmirer. "A lot of distinguished critics 


think. it was a work of art," Scheuer said,” and on2 of the major 
American films of the decade. ‘ Can you articulate for mo the 
reasons you would giv: for mare “SalavnEton not broadcasting, 
a film Like het? 


- - a aes 


8 Foglia responded by sieniaeies his garlier semaicis "The 


Godfather is not in the categéry of some of th: other movies I I 


mentioned," Foglia statcd. “But I mentioned Th3 Godfathcr for 

a single reason'““bocaus2 it was so w2ll done, 50 "artistic and 
80 w2ll received, it had the most impact on this country in terms 
of what people perczived the imago of Ttalisn~Americans 

to ba," 


. fers ‘ 
° a 


- Poglia noted that the movi2 was anti-Catholic in addition 
to Megas anti-Italien, and charg2d that most people viewed it 
as a “vary obvious and distorted attempt to focus in on Italian} 


\- 


Americans in Am2rica." 
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. Foglia said that the movie viewed by itself was acceptable, 
but not within the context of the wey Italian-Americans are de- 
picted on television, “We did a study of movies om ABC," Foglia 
i said, “that showed 50 Italians portreycd as main characters in 

. > these movies, and every single one of «hem was a criminal." 


Near the end of the session, Bob West of ,the Unitarian 
Universalist Association asked for a voluntcer. from among those 
ip attendance to.discuss the possibility of new Supreme Court 
definitions of obscenity arising out of the recent obscehity » 
convictions of Deep Throat. star Harry Reems in Memphis and Hustler 
publisher Larry Flynt in Cincinnati, Two of the morning panclists 
chose to addrese th cuestion. - ee oe a 


.. "the Supréme Court's utter confusion on what obscenity is." 
- | Hentoff noted that the Reems caso will be heard after the Court 
- ‘-yales on a similar case coming out of Kentucky in which the : 4 
~ Solicitor General has already confeséed error for“trying “the 
defendant on Mill=r obscenity standards while the alleged criminal 
activity occurred prior to that 1973 Suprom2 Court ruling. 
+ : {Editor's note: Sincc the‘Conference, the Supreme Court has 
: ruled in favor of th: dzfandant in the Kentucky pbscenity case. } 
“If the Supreme Court docides to approach-the case on that 
ground, then Harry Reems will be fre2," Hentoff said. “And'I 
doubt the Miller decision will b2 affected thereby.” « * 


} > ve cam 
S i Nat, Hentoff said ‘that inlieaas case ‘was Likely to affect 


Hentoff said that in th2 Flynt case, the obsconity count 
‘will probably be obscur2d the charge of conspiracy to engage in 
*- organized crime, ' 


"The Supreme Court justices know there is something wrong," 
Hentoff added, “What case will trigger a change I don't know. 
ar It may be Larry Flynt. He may contribut2-vitally, almost against 
: his intontions,. to the history of the Pirst Amendment." 


Harriet Pilpel th2n commented. "Much too much att2ntion is 
: being paid to what th2 Suprem2 Court said in Miller,” Pilpel 
- said, "I don't think thzy know what they*said, and I don't think 
anybody else knows what thoy said. In considering obscenity 
censorship, you look at what thcy did rath-r than what pas said, - 


Pilpel noted that immediately following ths Miller decision, 
| the Court revarsed obscenity convictions in a number of cases, 
: {neluding the infamous Carnal Knowlcdg: case in Georgia. "I 
think the obsc2nity issu2 is going to r2main gondoa in obscurity. 
* probably until the Black-Douglas position is‘adopted," Pilpel 
said, ‘ . 
1 


' 
4 
' 
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. Pilpol said that in the two cases in quastion, those of 
Reems and Flynt, sho docs not look for much help as to the lan+ 
guage of what constitutes obscenity. However, she said that the 
two cases may allow the court to remove people such as printers, 
distributers and newsstand owners from the scope of obscenity 
liability, “I am hopeful," said Pilpel, “that the Memphis and 
Cincinnati cases may give the Court an opportunity to take out 
whole categori2s of p2ople which, while it doesn't ae what we 
want, is .a step in the ai direction." 


Steve Scheuer then anleat Pilpel if the same local community - 
"standards a would apply to alleged obsconity on television? 


Pilpel eoplion that the courts have held that broadcasts 
‘which are heard in many states can be judged by the laws of the 
various states, “The only differencs between TV and radio and 
publications,“said Pilpel, “is that Congress could pre-empt the 
field-of electronic media-if tt-wanted +0-as—to PRRSRaNYS but 
I don't think it has.“ = : 
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Summary Remarks: Richerd Heffner 


“I wish in a sense that things had been done in reverse, 
I wish that you people who decal very practically, and with 
great emotion and with great determination with the issucs that 
have been raised this efternoon had spoken first, and then we 


theorists -—- who are very much concerned about the First Amondment - 


—-I don't relegate it simply to the area of thcory-- but. those 
. people who spoke this morning had thn to address themselves to. 
the very real problems that were raised this afternoon4 


‘Nat Hentoff said a fow moments ago— about what the two 
gentlemen up here had to say-~ “that's dangerous stuff." Well, 
that's the expression that was used in '76 —-201 years ago--- 
in transposing the locus of power in an established socicty. 

I think. that's what those gentlemen up here were talking about—. 
they were talking about r, they wore talking about the 


creative, energizing power of the media; they were talking about——— 


how we became what we are, how we learn what it means to be a 
human being through the media. And thcy were noting, as one por- 
son noted at the session that I attcnded late this morning, that 
we have long since in our society regulated ideas. Now, -along | 
come a group of paopts who say these ideas aren't accurate, 
aren't acccptabl2;,wo're going to impose other ideas upon them.. 
Who is doing violence. to the froedom of expression? Thos? in 
control at the moment? That seems to be a auestion that's come 
up, and I think that's a ougstion that all of us here are going 
to be obliged to deal with. Yes, it's dangerous stuff as Mr. 
Hentoff said, and indced, everything that's been ‘said this morn- 
ing and this aftcrnoon is dang2rous stuff. 


“One’ speaker talk3d about adding newer ideas rather than : 
abandoning older ideas. If it weren't for the fact that there's 


probably not world cnough and time to do so --that must havo been” 


the reaction of some of the people in this room ~~that idea might 
be even more embracecable. 


"It occurred to m2-as I listened today that I wish B. F. 
Skinner wore her2 today,*teaching us’ something about the valuc- 
’ lessness of tho concopt of tho autonomous man; teaching us some- 
thing more about how w2 become what we are, Perhaps wo would bo 
a little more respectful of thos2 who are so insistent that 
there be a reconstitution of the idcas that go into the media, 


. 
‘ 
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“You began this morning by asking the ouestion: “Is ther. 
a line between group oxpression of opinion--legitimate and. 
dasirable participation in the democratic process~- and undo~ 
sirable pressure on a channel of communication?" As I listened 
today, and ther2 may be those of you who think otherwise-- 
to me it seemed clear that the answer was yes, but ‘we don't 
know where it is. That's dangerous business, again, But we 


hav2 to keep trying to find out. 2 a ; 
‘af "You raised two oth2r questions: "Whose rights aro involved?". , 
yee And it seems ouite clcer from igi haa | thet has been said 
todzy--everyone's 
* "And th2 third cnd last question: “And when?" I suppose 


‘ the best answer is--all the time. ‘Which mak2s this a time for 
all of us, I think, to respond very positively and in every 

eeennnenpe BSPACE OF. our lives to the very guestions that wore raised here « 

today." : Sener me 


